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Oviginal Conuntunications. 


For the Religious Monitor. 
THE REDEMPTION AND SANCTIFICATION OF THE CHURCH 


[Continued from page 145.] 
TMenestans, v. 25—27. Christ loved the Church, and gave him- 
self for wt, &c. 
OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 


Obs. 2. The Church in her native state is a mass of corrup- 
tion. Christ makes her holy and glorious; therefore, before the 
day of her espousals to him, she is spotted and wrinkled, base 
and polluted. ‘The members of the church have inherited the 
same corrupt nature as all other men, from Adam the prime an- 
cestor and covenant head of the whole human race. Asit is all 
important to have just views and impressions of the great apos- 


tacy, with its consequences, let us fix our thoughts for a mo- 
ment, on the proofs and illustrations of it. 


The late David Hume, being in company with a person whe 
was expressing himself very strongly concerning man’s absolute 
depravity by nature, the deistical philosopher, who thought to 





show his wit, but in reality showed his ignorance, answered, “ If 


you believe the doctrine of the fall, inthe manner you have now 
declared, you must, on your own principles and in your own esti- 
mation, be a very bad man; and therefore, you will excuse me, if 
I never converse with you again.’ Now, in what consisted the 
difference between these two men? Simply in this; they were 
both equally corrupt by nature, but the one was sensible of his 
disease, while the other, like a sick man in a high delirium, imagin- 
ed himself well, or like a poor maniac, imagined himself possess- 
ed of some nobility or dignity of nature, of some fine title or 
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estate of which he was utterly destitute. This is exactly the case 
with every unrenewed man. Sin has set him on fire round 
about, yet he knows it not; it burns him, yet he lays it not to 
heart. Iftold of his sad condition and danger, 

** He, half enraged, his helpless state denies, 

* Nor feels the dire disease by which he dies.” 

Let us then by a plainstatement of our condition and circum- 
stances, endeavour to fasten conviction on the mind. 

What does common observation say upon this momentous 
subject ? Do not the eyes and ears of all testify to our native 
degeneracy ? Common observation proves, that ‘“ folly is bound 
up in the heart of a child;” that those evil passions, which 
break the peace of families, cities, and of the world, appear often 
in embryo in the babe, inthe arms of its nurse. Anger, self- 
will, obstinacy and envy, often agitate their little breasts. ‘“ ‘The 
wicked are estranged from the womb; they go astray as soon as 
they be born, speaking lies.”” Ps. Ilvin. All observation proves, 
that they begin to lie as soonas they begin to speak ; that when 
in fault, they will disingenuously deny, artfully palliate, or wholly 
hide their transgression, like Adam. That fallen human nature, 
is the proper native soil of all manner of noxious weeds, is evi- 
dent from this; that men, in all situations, have been sinners; that 
no correction, inétvrection. example or education, have been able 
to suppress the symptoms and growth of moral depravity and 
disease. 

Look abroad through the world, and lo! what a sad spectacle 
meets the eye of observation. It is not more clear, that yonder 
sun is in the firmament, than it is, that the laws of the Almighty 
Sovereign of the world, are contemptuously trodden under foot, 
even where the lights of science, and of a celestial religion, have 
poured down their powerful and benignant rays. What a numer- 
ous band do the children of mammon and the thoughtless vota- 
ries of pleasure, constitute! Are not the grosser vices of perju- 
ry, drunkenness, sabbath-breaking, profaneness, lewdness, lying 
and stealing, become rampant in our land?) Among those who 
maintain the outward decencies, yet what neglect of God, of the 
soul, of the living oracles! What pride, covetousness, envy, 
guile, malice and selfishness! What evasion of human laws, 
made for the benefit of human society! If these things are so, 
must not this corruption be strong indeed, which thus breaks 
over all mounds and fences, and deluges the world with all kinds 
of misery; or, in the emphatic language of the Bible, that “ the 
heart of man is desperately wicked, his brow brass, and his neck 
an iron sinew ?” 

The testimony of scripture is full and explicit to the univer- 
sality and depth of human depravity. After the fall, Adam begat 
children in the likeness of his own sinful nature, of which a 
dreadful proof soon occurred, when brother imbrued his hands 
in brother’s blood. Every imagination of the thoughts of man’s 
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heart, is only evil continually.” “ The heart of the sons of men 
is full of evil,” Ecc. ix. ‘‘ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphe- 
mies.” Thus the heart is pronounced to be a vast fountain of 
pollution, ever full and overflowing; a deep gulph, which the 
longest line of human intellect can never fathom; a subterrane- 
ous fire, as it were, continually throwing up the sulphurous and 
deadly exhalations of furious raging lusts, which blast our com- 
forts—lay waste cities and countries—shed the blood of millions, 
which will finally burn up the world, and burn the wicked in the 
unquenchable fire of hell. Sin, too, is a hereditary madness, de- 
scending from generationto generation, the necessary effect of 
our connection with the first man. ‘‘Whatsoever is born of 
the flesh is flesh,” ‘‘ and we are by nature the children of wrath.” 

Various positive institutions of religion, emphatically imply 
and display the native guilt and pollution of the whole human 
race. 

The ordinance of circumcision, points out human depravity, 
and the mode ofits propagation. Hence we read of the circum- 
cision of the heart. We need to be regenerated and justified 
from the womb. 

The law, Lev. xii. which enjoined every woman that had borne 
a child, to continue in a state of purification, forty days for a male 
child, and eighty for a female, and then to bring an offering, and 
that the priest should make an atonement for her, was, no doubt, 
meant to teach us our original guilt and depravity. 

The law respecting the redemption of the first born, Ex. xiii. 
was not only a memorial of the deliverance from Egypt, but also 
taught, that man is naturally in a low, vile, and enslaved condi- 
tion, from which he cannot be delivered without a ransom. 

The leprosy, about the nature and cure of which so much is 
said in the Levitical law, Lev. xiii, 14. bas been justly consid- 
ered as a most expressive emblem of the pollution of sin. The 
properties and circumstances of the one, significantly point out 
those of the other. The leprosy began in a spot which was very 
conspicuous, and soon spread over the whole body, communica- 
ting infection tothe very clothing and habitation, as well as ren- 
dering the person himself loathsome and unfit for, and dangerous 
to society. Thus the corruption of nature, by the fall, is the 
hidden germe, or seed of iniquity, which diffuses itself through 
imagination, passion, appetite and action. This corruption 
spreads its deadly influences all around, and renders the person 
abominable in the sight, and unfit for the society of a holy God. 
The whole acccunt of the leprosy, shows, in the most emphatic 
manner, that sin is not only a ruinous, but also an unclean thing } 
not only exposing to wrath, but also abominable and polluting in 
the highest degree. 

The death of Christ, shows the magnitude of human guilt and 
the depth of human pollution, in colours infinitely stronger than 
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all the Jewish ceremonies, ablutions, sprinklings, offerings and sa- 
crifices. Purification suggests to every mind, the idea of pre- 
vious pollution; and what an impressive idea of the nature of spi- 
ritual uncleanness should we receive from the fact, that the spots 
and stains of the leprosy of sin, required the blood of the Son of 
God to wash them out of his church? “ Christ gave himself for 
the church, that he might sanctify and cleanse it.” Every where 
then in the law and in the gospel, in every ordinance and every 
ceremony, our guilt and pollution, and the method of cure is deli- 
neated in very palpable characters. 

The doctrine of the diffusion of the leprosy of sin, over the 
whole nature of man, is not only to be analogically inferred from 
the Mosaic law respecting lepers, but is strongly and expressly 
asserted in the New Testament. In Eph. iv. 17, 18, depravity 
or pollution is positively afirmed of the mind, the understanding 
and the heart ; which comprehend all the faculties, and all the 
possible operations of the human soul, intellectual or moral. 

{t is to the pollution of sin, that our view is particularly direct- 
ed in the text. That the idea of defilement, as well as guilt, is 
attached to sin, the scriptures constantly teach, and mankind ge- 
nerally allow. Conscious guilt produces shame, as well as fear. 
The emblem of a new born infant, that had none to wash, cleanse, 
clothe, or do any thing for it, is employed to represent the 
church’s state of original defilement, Ezek. xvi. 4—6. The 
same idea of defilement is presented in such passages as these ; 
‘‘Wash you, make you clean,” Is. i. 16. ‘“O Jerusalem, wash 
thine heart from wickedness,” Jer. iv. 14.‘ Having therefore, 
these promises, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the 
flesh and spirit,” 2 Cor. vii. 1. Hence we read of the washing 
of regeneration, Tit. ni. 5. On account of its defilement, sin is 
‘that abominable thing which God hateth.” The church, then, 
is originally, a loathsome as well as a miserable object ; meriting 
indignation on account of guilt, and exciting abhorrence on ac- 
count of defilement. If we should not be able to analyze this 
property of sin, yet scripture is very explicit upon it; believers 
are all sensible of it; nothing affects their minds and consciences, 
more than a view of this defilement ; no promises are more pre- 
cious to them than those which respect their purification; there 
is nothing for which they struggle more fervently in their pray- 
ers to God, Heb. x. 19—22. In reference to the uncleanness 
as well as the guilt of sin, Christ is said “to have purged our 
sins,” when he offered himself a sacrifice. Heb. 1. 

Pollution is that property of sin which is contrary to the holi- 
ness of God. ‘Thou art of purer eyes than to behold evil.”— 
If we view sin as acontempt of the authority of God and his law, 
guilt and fear are its concomitants; but if we view it as opposed 
to the holiness of God expressed in his law, then it is that spot of 
uncleanness which is followed by a sense of shame. Every man 
is unclean in his whole nature; vet, this uncleanness ts capable 
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of various degrees. ‘This property of uncleanness belongs to all 
sins, even those that are mental ; such as pride, covetousness, un- 
belief, and it mingles with the most holy duties of believers. 
Ixiv. 6. 

OF THE REDEMPTION OF THE CHURCH. 

Obs. 3. That the church, deeply polluted as she isin her na- 
tive state, is yet the object of Christ’s love, and the purchase of 
his blood. ‘‘ Christ loved the church and gave himself for it.” In 
the one glorious God, there are three distinct persons, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost ; a mystery, the height and depth of which, we 
pretend neither to fathom,nor unfold, but wish humbly to believe 
as we are told, and to follow, as far as it is written inthe oracles 
of inspiration. No doubt the divine nature is the one indivisible 
principle of operation, in al] the works of Deity; yet scripture 
asserts a certain order of subsistence and of operation, amongst 
the three persons in the one undivided Godhead. This har- 
monious order of subsistence and of operation, is peculiarly mani- 
fested in the work of redemption, without any inferiority of in- 
strumentality in any of the adorable three. Love is the moving 
principle of all the three persons in their distinct economical 
operations. ‘God is love.” Father, Son and Spirit, is love.— 
Our text speaks of the love and economical operation of the Son, 
the second person in the Trinity. It was the will of the Fa- 
ther, and the consent of the Holy Spirit, to give and constitute 
the Son, the Head and Redeemer of the church; andit was the 
will of the Son, to give and offer himself as the church’s substi- 
tute and surety, and in this harmonious agreement, we clearly re- 
cognize the essence of a true and proper covenant between the 
Father and the Son. 

Christ’s office of surety for the church, is plainly asserted in 
the text. ‘‘ He gave himself for it,” 7. e. inthe church’s stead. 
But for the substitution and suretyship of Christ, the whole church 
must have fallen an eternal sacrifice to the justice of God. But 
he stept into her place, set his face as a flint, received in him- 
self the arrows of divine wrath, and thus the church goes safe and 
free. ‘God made him to be sin for us,” in our stead, not by in- 
fusing sinful qualities into his soul, but by a legal transfer of the 
church’s guilt to him, and then exacting death the penalty of the 
covenant from him. Thus “he suffered for sin, the just for the 
unjust.” 

The ideas of a priest and a sacrifice, are more immediately 
held out in our text. For as a priest, “he offered himself unto God 
as a sacrifice of a sweet smelling savour.”” The Mosaic institu- 
tions exhibited these cardiual doctrines of substitution and sacri- 
fice ; and as the sacrifices of the Hebrews were undoubtedly pia- 
cular, so their principal value consisted in prefiguring “ the of- 
fering of the body of Jesus” The epistle to the Hebrews, lays 
, Open the meaning of the ancient Levitical institutions, and shews 
that Christ. by “ offering himself through the eternal spirit with- 
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out spot unto God, hath made a true atonement, of which these 
old institutions were tigures and types. 

Much controversy has been raised about the extent of the 
satisfaction made by the sacrifice of Christ. But our text seems 
to set this matter at rest. “ He loved the church and gave him- 
self for it.” All whom he loved, all who sh il compose his church, 
all who believe on itm and shall be finally saved, tor all these 
and for none eise, he gave himself a sacrifice to the justice of 
God. 

Ifthere be harmony and nnity in counsel, will, and operation, 
amongst the three persons of the 'Trmity, (an it would be blas- 
phemy to deny it,) then Christ gave himself only for those whom 
the Father foreknew and predestinated to life, and whom the 
Spirit calls, sanctifies and prepares for glory. 

If satisfaction was made for less than the whole number of the 
elect or church, then some are saved otherwise than by the 
blood of Jesus; and if for more, then justice condemns, where 
satisfaction hath been made, so that the nature of the case re- 
quires us to limit the extent of the atonement to the number of 
the elect. 

Other scriptures show, that Christ’s satisfaction was designed 
for those only, who shall in fact derive benefit from ut.“ T lay 
down my life for the sheep,” John x. 15. “ Ye believe not be- 
cause ye are a of my sheep,” John x. 26. “I give unto them 
eternal life,” x. 28. These texts establish three points. 1. 
None but the aire of Christ shall ever in fact believe. 2. Eve- 
ry one who belongs to this fold, doth or shall believe. 3. Those 
who are his sheep, who do in fact believe, are the very persons 
for whom he laid down his life. Our text in like manner repre- 
sents the sacrifice of Christ as extending only to the objects of 
his love—his church. 

It hath become common of late, though it is no new thing in 
the christian church, to represent the atonement as indefinite, as 
made for sin in general; for sin in the abstract; that he gave 
himselfno more for the sins of the elect—of the church, than for 
the sins of others. This is the radical principle of Arminians 
and Universalists, and of some who call themselves Calvinists.— 
But sin in the abstract, is only a word, or rather a nonentity ;— 
there is no such being inthe universe. It would include too, 
the sin of angels; for, them, in this case, Christ must have suffer- 

ed, though he took not on him the n: iture of angels. Moreover, 
there could not be such a thing as the punishment of sin in the 
abstract ; because, public law and justice demand, from their ve- 
ry nature, not merely a display of Jehovah’s hatred of sin, but 
the actual punishment ofthe sinner, or of a substitute bearing 
his sins. And surely that system does not set a high value upon 
Christ’s blood, which affirms that it does not, in justice, secure 
the salvation of any one, but admits the justice of condemning to 
everlasting punishment, multitudes, for whose sin atonement was 
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made. Inshort, you should never conceive of the satisfaction 
of Christ, abstractedly from, or independently of, the covenant 
between the Father and the Son; for both the worth and the 
extent of his sacrifice, are regulated by that covenant. Hence 
his blood is styled, “ the blood of the Covenant.” His death 
was the condition of the covenant, and the salvation of his church 
the promise. According to the covenant, his blood was the 
price of the church’s redemption. “ Jesus is the surety of a 
better Testament.” 

Not only do blessings flow from the death of Christ to be- 
lievers, but the church herself, the very persons of believers are 
redeemed by the blood of Christ, from the bondage of sin and 
death. Of the ancient Jews, God said, Ex. xix. 5, 6, “ Ye shall 
be unto me a peculiar treasure above all people.” ‘And again, 
Deut. vii. 6, “ The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be a spe- 
cial people unto himself.” And again, Mal. ii. 17, ‘‘ They shall 
be mine, or to me, saith the Lord Almighty, for an acquisition, a 
purchase, a peculiar people.” Similar is the language of the 
New Testament concerning the church of true believers. ‘He 
hath purchased the church with his own blood ;” made her his 
own; purchased her by shedding his blood as a price for her. 
Tn 1 Pet. ii. 9, believers are styled in our translation, “a pecu- 
liar people,” but more literally, a people for an acquisition or 
purchase ; meaning a people acquired or purchased to himself. 
In a peculiar manner, the price of redemption paid for believers, 
was the blood of Christ. ‘ Ye were redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 18,19. They are expressly styled 
‘a purchased possession,” Eph. 1. 14; the abstract being put 
for the concrete, possession being put for the people acquired or 
purchased. 

Thus redemption by the death of Christ, which was absolute- 
ly necessary for the church's justification and sanctification, ori- 
ginated i in Christ’slove tothe church. ‘ He loved the church 
with a love great and eternal, and therefore he gave himself for 
her. Hecalls the church “his love.” His delights were with 
the sons of men from everlasting. Paul thus celebrates Christ’s 
favours and love to hischurch: “ Ye know the grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” ‘Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.” What a precious and invaluable truth! Before the sun 
was fixed in the firmament, love glowed in the bosom of the Sa- 
viour, to you the members of his body the church. His offerin 
for you in time, was an offering oflove. Love made him under- 
take your cause, and moved him to execute his undertaking.— 
The volume of divine truth, does not present to your thoughts, 
a more astonishing, or more delightful theme, than this love of 
your Saviour and your God: wonderful in its nature, free, rich, 
and vast in its communications! His love is like himself, alto- 
gether incomprehensible ; of a height incalculable ; of a depth 
unfathomable : of a length and breadth immeasurable. It is 
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the surprise oi angels ; the delight ot God; the joy of the Chris- 
tian, and demanding songs of adoration. Let your hearts be 
elated with joy, and your mouths filled with the praises of his 
love, till ye join the general assembly and church of the first 
born, in heaven; where this love will be the subject of your 
everlasting songs and adorations. ‘Unto him that loved us 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” ‘ Thou wast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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ON CHARITY. 


Messrs. Epirors, : 

Much is said concerning the progress of Christian Charity in 
the present time. “It is levelling all party distinctions.” “It 
teaches every man to think every other man’s creed as good and 
as true as his own;” and of course, that “ Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Arminiaas, Hopkinsians, Episcopalians, &c. act in perfect con- 
sistency with charity when they sit together at the Lord’s table 
and eat of the children’s bread.” I shall not trouble myself to 
deny this. But yon will allow that there can be no harm in tak- 
ing another look at charzty through the glass of the Word.— 
There, she is to be seen in her virgin purity. And this seems 
almost necessary, for | have really met with persons who, | wil) 
not say had no acquaintance with her, but had been so long 
estranged from her that they seem to have forgot every feature. 
The term charity, according to its derivation, signifies dearness 
or scarceness ; and hence its common acceptation denoting es- 
teem, love, affection. Christian charity is that love to all men, 
and especially to the household of faith, which the Scriptures 
enjoin, and is properly expressed, by doing them good. Doin 
good to men, however, is not always the effect of this heavenly 
grace, but may be the fruit of a very different principle—of a 
principle too, condemned in the word of God. The distinction is 
clearly marked by the apostle in 1 Cor. ch. 13.“ Though I give 
all my goods to feed the poor, and my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. That whole chapter 
is devoted to the description of charity. The term used there, and 
throughout the New Testament, to denote this holy princ ple, 
properly signifies and is commonly rendered Jove. What kind of 
love, will appear from the following passages: ‘“‘We love him 
because he first loved us.” “If amansay I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he is a liar, for he that loveth not his brother whom 
he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen 7” 
1 John, 1. 19, 20. “ By this shall all men know that ye are 
mv disciples. if ve love one another.” John xii. 35. From these 
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and other passages, it cannot fail to appear that what the Scrip- 
ture calls charity, is that holy affection in the believer which 
moves him to conform in all things to the will of God; but never 
makes him willing to be damned even in order to a greater reve- 
nue of glory to God, for happily God never commands men to 
glorify him inthis way. It is the very essence of spiritual life, 
and inseparable from every thing characteristic of it. ‘‘He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love.” ‘‘ He that hateth 
his brother is a murderer; and ye know that no murderer hat} 
eternal life abiding in him.” Without it, gifts are of no considera- 
tion; and nothing can compensate the want of it. ‘‘ Though | 
speak with the tongue of men and angels—and though I have 
the gift of prophesy, and understand all mysteries, and all know- 
ledge, and though I have all faith so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, lam nothing.” To have it, is to have 
a decisive mark of a gracious state. ‘ By this we know that we 
have passed from death to life, because we love the brethren ;’ 
and to want it, isto be no Christian—is to be inthe gall of bit- 
terness and bond of iniquity—a child of wrath, an heir of hell, a 
slave of the devil. And I think that must be a very heavy sen- 
tence which I frequently hear professing Christians passing upon 
one another—‘‘ Ye have no charity :” and simply because they 
do not happento believe asthey do. If charity, as exhibited in 
the Word, has assigned to it in the system of genuine religion a 
place so vital, it would be wise in every professor to examine 
his charity, whether it be genuine or not: A mistake on this 
point may be fatal. If his charity differs from the reality, life 
and death, heaven and hell, must be the alternatives. If charity 
is the principle of spiritual life, it is the principle of all new and 
acceptable obedience. ‘ ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with allthy strength, and 
with all thy mind.” This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, namely, “thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,’ Matt. xxu. 37. ‘‘ Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbour, therefore love is the fulfilling of the whole law.” 
It is also “the end of the commandment,” and “ bond of per- 
fectness.” And for the same reason it is enjoined that “all 
things be done by us with charity.” | 

Whatever is the will of God is the law, and the fultillng of 
that law is charity. To believe, speak, and do what he com- 
mands, is charity. When Abraham cast out Ishmael, and stretch- 
ed forth his hand to slay Isaac bound upon the altar, he acted on 
this principle, because he did so in obedience to the revealed will 
of God. So far as Moses and the children of Israel respected 
the divine command in spoiling the Egyptians; and Joshua, in 
destroying the seven nations of Canaan; and Samuel, in hewing 
Agag into pieces, they as really acted from this principle as the 
Apostles did in preaching the gospelof salvation to the chief of 
sinners. Both were fulfilling the revealed will of God. and ex. 
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ereising fhat faith “ which is the substance of things hoped tor, 
and the evidence of things not seen.” We are the work of his 
hand ; it is therefore most reasonable, that his claim on our love 

should be first and greatest. But it is impossible to love him, 
and refuse to keep any of his commands, moral or positive. ‘“ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” “ This is love, that we walk 
after his commandments.’ And it is true inversely, if we walk 
not after his commandments, this is not love. If in taking away 
the property, or the life ofa fellow man, L obey God’s command, 

{ violate ne right or claim which fellow men have upon my cha- 
rity; neither do Tomit any exercise of it that would be proper. 

This is comman sense, and needs no illustration. No one thinks 
of charging the executor of justice, who takes away the life of a 
criminal, or the two angels who destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, with any want of charity on that account. If it is the nature 
of charity to obey the will of God, it must be agreeable to its 
nature to approve of that will done by others, and therefore, of 
the execution of his righteous judgments onthe wicked, whether 
past or to come. This inference seems fully warranted by the fol- 
lowing texts. “ After these things, L heard the voice of much peo- 
ple in heaven, saying, Alleluia, salvation, and glory, and honor, 
and power, unto the Lord our God, for true and righteous are his 


judgments, for he hath judged the great whore, &c. Rev. xix 


1,2. ‘ Rejoice over her thou heaven, and ye holy Apostles and 
Prophets, for God hath avenged you on her.”’ Chap. 18. “ Thou 
art righteous, O Lord, who art, and wast, and shalt be, because 
thou hast judged thus; for they have shed the blood of saints 
and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink, for they 
are worthy.” Chap. 16. 

Were this charity, which cannot be denied to be scriptural, 
more commonly felt as a ruling prin ciple, it might perhaps re- 
strain many unhallowed invectives against certain portions of the 
W ord, which escape trom the lips of professing christians, to the 
disgrace of the name. Ii it be true at any time, it is always, that 
God is love, and no part of his will can possibly be inconsistent 
with this character. He, therefore; who cannot approve of any 
part of his will, wants a convincing evidence of sincere love to 
God. That the heart of the holiest militant saint may misgive 
in this point, is not denied; bat that a man may justify himself 
in withholding a hearty approbation from any thing which God 
has done, or which he has intimated his purpose to do, and yet 
be a saint, is not to be believed. I say again, a mistake here may 
be fatal. ‘To imbibe and cherish any principle under the name 
of charity, which is not charity, is to cherish enmity against God 
instead of love to him, and to expose the soul to disappointment, 
ruinand dispair. With a counterfeit charity, there may be, and 
often are, professions of religion, and great religious fame, and 
something like experience ; but they serve only to conceal its 
frne character frota the eve of the self deluded soul, till it be toc 
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fate. Ona pow 50 mMometitous, notluug ought to satisiv bul w 
iull coincidence ha those clear and forcible distinctions, set up 
inthe word of God. ‘The advantages of the genuine principle 
too, are as great ont dangers of the counterfeit. It is the vi- 
tal tie with Christ and all the family of God. It capacitates the 
soul for the enjoyment of allnew covenant grace. As it strength- 
ens, corruption weakens, and spiritual freedom enlarges. Temp- 
tation loses its effect, and the ordinances of religion grow more 
delightful. Death loses its terror, and the prospect of perfect 
holiness, reconciles the soul to leave its clay tenement. 

Charity is a principle which the unrenewed man never finds 
moving his heart. ‘The whole progress made by unassisted rea- 
son towards moral perfection, is all comprehended in this—“ The 
world by wisdom, knew not God.” And this wisdom includes 
in it, all the attainments of polished Greece and Rome, which 
are, to thisday, admired as models. Andif they knew not God, 
they could neither love him nor obey his will; in other words, 
could not have charity. ‘ The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God, for they are foolishness to him ; nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” 
And, if any thing can be more decisive, ‘The carnal mind is 
enmity against God,” “to be carnally minded is death.” Charity 
is love to God, and is life; and is implanted in the soul by the 
Holy Spirit, in the day of regeneration. ‘The fruit of the spi- 
rit islove,’ &c, As it isthe principle of spiritual life, the se- 
cond birth must consist in the bringing of it forth, and sanctifica- 
tion in its progressive influence over the heart and the conversa- 
tion, both which are ascribed to the Holy Ghost. ‘‘ Except a 
man be born of water, and of the spirit, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God; and when the same change ts called a ‘ creating 
anew in Christ Jesus unto good works,” and “ quickening us 
who were dead in tresspasses and sins,” it is to teach us that 
only the almighty power of God, is equal to produce such a prin- 
ciple as charity. 

Although it is the work of God, yct he is pleased to employ 
means, both to produce and to perfect tt. And the means he 
employs is the truth. “ Of his own will begat he us by the word 
of truth. ‘This was the means fixed on, mm the counsels of God. 

‘God hath chosen you to salvation, through sanctification of the 
spirit, and belief of ‘the truth.” For the success of this means, 
Christ prays—-‘ Sanctily them through thy truth, thy word ts 
truth.” After this last text, we think it cannot be necessary to 
enquire what truth? ‘The truth of God’s word, what he has spo- 
ken at sundry times, and in diverse manners, to the fathers by 
the prophets, and to us in these last days, by his Son, all con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments, and exhibited in the 
faithful despensation ofthe gospel. All shail be brought into the 
service, inthe case of some poor soul or other, by the time that 
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the last trumpet shall sound, and the elect of God be gathered 
into one happy assembly. 

Irom these remarks, some inferences of importance may be 
made. 

ist. If truth be the honoured means of producing these glori- 
ous effects, Christians ought to beware of paying that defer- 
ence to the style, or the delivery of the speaker, which is due 
only to the truth he speaks. Not a few, seem at times to be 
wholly taken up with fine speaking; and if they come across the 
unvarnished tale of truth, it seems hardly worthy of their notice. 
2nd. We ought to have a high valuation for truth. Nothing else 
can be an efficient means for begetting or strengthening chartty. 
Anditruth can eflect nothing more excellent initself; more beneti- 
cial to men; or glorifying to God, than charity. 3d. It ts perfectly 
agreeable to christian charity, to be zealous in holding fast eve- 
ry item oftruth; for that is only preserving the means by which 
God has purposed the deliverance of the soul from spiritual sla- 
very, and promoting its fitness for heaven. If, in performing 
this duty, it should sometimes be necessary to ‘contend ear- 
nestly,” ‘“tostrive together,’ and “ to w ithstand the opposers 
of truth to the face,” which faithful dealing some times draws 
torth feelings of bitterness and resentment; yet it isnot un- 
charitable soto do; because, that in which they have to be op- 
possed, ti let alone, might spring up in their souls to eternal 
death. And 4th. We may see in what relation an attempt to 
remove any gospel truth, from the place where it may meet the 
eye, and through it touch the heart, stands to charity. God is 
sovereign in selecting the p: articular truth, which is to be em- 
ployed in sanctifying this or that soul; and also in determining 
the time at which, and the particular medium through which it 
is to be brought home on the heart with power. W hat have you 
done, when you have ia any manner removed a gospel truth 
from public view !—you have taken away, it may be, the only 
word by which some dead soul might have been awakened into 
spiritual life, and brought to the fruition of God through eterni- 
ty;—you have robbed, it may be, some humble seeker of his 
face, of many a consolation by faith in that very truth ;—or, ex- 
tinguished the light that would have at length shone on the 
path of him who walks in darkness and has no light. This ts 
hostility to the spirit and design of charity. And you, who stand 
back and feel ashamed to make an open acknowledgment of 
some despised truth, are not more favourable to the blessed work 
of charity. 

The operation of this grace, on the character of its possessor, 
and on his intercourse with others, will be the subject of another 
paper. G 











On the Excellence of the Book of Psalms. 


For the Religious Monitor. 





ON THE EXCELLENCE OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS, 
AS THE MATTER OF DIVINE PRAISE, 


Inthe numbers of your Magazine, to which | am a subscriber, 
I frequently meet with remarks recommending the Book of 
Psalms, for the various ends for which it is no doubt given to 
the church by its Divine Author, the Holy Spirit, and vindicat- 
ing it from those misapprehensions to which it is unhappily 
subjected. ‘These I have read with pleasure; and as the sub- 
ject is an inviting one, [ feel induced to offer some reflections to 
continue its consideration on your pages. 

All Christians agree in the value and excellence of that por- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures; not only as it bears the evident im- 
press and authority of Divine inspiration, in common with the 
whole of the sacred volume, but on account of its peculiar suita- 
bleness to devotional exercises, and the cultivation of personal 
religion, in its sanctifying and consolatory influence on the hu- 
man heart. There can be none, who have made any progress 
through the various trials incident to the Christian, of a personal 
kind, and those which arise from the painful and afilictive events 
of human life, but must have perceived its value in imparting 
relief in difficulty, and consolation in distress. ‘ The heart 
knoweth its own bitterness’ —a transcript of the pains to which 
the pious are subject, and,their appropriate remedies, so com- 
plete as the Book of Psalms, will often invite their meditation.— 
And the silent hour of retirement from the perplexities of life, 
will often have borne witness to the power of Divine truth, in 
that precious portion of the word of God, while the Christian 
has seen pourtrayed his own afflictions, and has suggested to his 
faith, language in which he can pour out bis soul, or commit his 
case tothe God of Israel. It constitutes, in this respect, emi- 
nently indeed, the interior chamber of the beautiful and glorious 
structure of Divine truth, into which we apprehend the truly 
pious only are admitted, to behold the vivid symbols of the Di- 
vine presence, and to enjoy very sensible communion with Je- 
hovah Jesus, the Redeemer of Zion. Here the afflicted people 
of God, stung and harassed by the evils of this sinful world, en- 
joy a retirement, in which their tears are, in anticipation, wiped 
away, and which is connected at once, with present refreshment, 
and preparation for a more glorious discovery of their “ ever- 
lasting consolation.”” The endless application of its counsels, 
the infinite variety of its promises, cause the Christian here in- 
deed, in every sense, to have his feet ina ‘large place,” and to 
“walk at liberty.” 

But there is another view, and it ts that in which there does 
not appear, unhappily, the same harmony of sentiment, that I 
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wish to consider them. It is not to controvert,; but to recon 
mend that I purpose. Sober argument, and honest objections, 
if any there are on this subject, have all the attention they can 
claim, in the sensible productions which have recently been put 
into the hands of all who feel an interest in this subject. The 
vulgar and ignorant intemperance of men, who avowedly argue 
against the use of songs of Divine inspiration, as it can oniy be 
ascribed to prevailing, though secret infidelity, would perhaps 
be better answered, by putting into their hands the Bishop of 
Landaff’s Apology, in reply to the writings of Thomas Paine, 
or some such work, to convince them at least of the reverence 
due to the word of God, since they cannot be brought to love it. 
My object is to shew their value in the public and private cele- 
bration of the praises of God. 

Unhappily, however, at the very threshold, this subject is as- 

sailed with an objection; which, though evidently small in its 
character, serves as an apology for indiffere ‘nce, if not entire neg- 
lect. It is often enquired, why so zealous in behalf of the Book 
of Psalms? Is it not doing discredit to other portions of inspired 
scripture, to be so pointed and strenuous on this? Does not all 
your religion consist in devotion to it’—The first question is 
naturally answered, by referring to the interesting nature of the 
existing enquiry, whether that portion of the word of God, should, 
for any end, be substituted by human compositions in religious 
worship. ‘The next that honour is given, not discredit, to the 
whole word of God, when the peculiar claims of this portion are 
pleaded ftor—and the last, by observipg, that although not all, 
yet certainly true religion consists 1) the vindication : and support 
of any truth in danger of harm. These reflections will justify 
an attempt toshew from the exce ‘iency of the Book of Psalms, 
the wisdom and propricty of observing the institution of God in 
their use. 

Praise is not so much the ascription of our own apprehension 
of excellence to the object of praise, asthe acknowledgement and 
adoration of excellence which actually exists. Of the excel- 
lence of God, his perfections and his ways, man is a very incom- 
petent judge. He approaches the subject, indeed, utterly dis- 
qualified, and for knowledge must depend wholly on his Maker’s 
revelation. Hence, with all the tight of nature in man, and the 
glories of creatop arouod him, how woetully have the concep- 
tions of the human mind degenerated, when forsaken by this 
guide? In the hymns of Divine Inspir: ition, we are presented 
with exhibitions of the glory of the Creator, in his Bei+g and 
Perfections, upon which the mind can repose with confidence, 
and while all his works are made tributary to his praise, language 
as well as sentiments, are there communicated to his worship- 
pers, which at once proclaim his excellence, awaken the adora- 
tion of the devout, and edify his understanding. How lofty are 
the thoughts, how pure and holy the affections, which are thus at 
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the same time bestowed and excited! How elevated is that de- 
votion, in the exercise of which, the saiut is directed to call not 
only upon the trees of the forest, to wave the praises of their 
Creator ; upon every thing that breathes on earth; upon all inani- 
mate nature in this lower world—but ascends to the sun, moon 
and stars ; and wandering through the vastness of creation, calls 
upon the “heaven of heavens,” (Psalm 148.) to praise his name ! 
Can it be supposed ; will it be deliberately aflirmed, that the 
most lavish efforts of the most exuberant genius; nay, all the 
power of human intellect, condensed in its exercise, could exhi- 
bit to the mind, truths and discoveries of the glory of the Lord of 
all, so intense and elevating ? These, continually interspersed in 
every variety of application, continually directing the mind to 
the only just object of worship, and calling for suitable affections, 
are excellencies which exhibit, ina striking hght, the propriety 
of the inspired songs in the solemn worship of the Most High. 
But, in this the Christian will not rest. There ts a“ name 
which is as ointment poured forth,’ through which alone he can 
hold and enjoy communion with his Creator, or be enabled 
to raise his voice ina hymn of praise. Without a Meditator, 
He can neither be known or worshipped. Of this Meditator, 
“there are things written in the Book of Psalms” Luke xxiv. 
44.—things spoke n too by one whose “tongue wasas a pen in 
the hand of a ready writer,” while he uttered what he had “ made 
touching the king,” Psalm 45. His divinity, personality, incar- 
nation, obedience and sufferings, with all their glorious and _ pre- 
cious fruits to the church, are set forth in the most imstructive 
and affecting strains. The infinite Majesty of his throne and do- 
minion, the equity of his reign, the blessings of his grace, are 
either in direct terms, or in obvious typical allusion, the great 
theme of the Psalms. Here I cannot point out particular mstan- 
ces in illustration—this is the employment of the commentator. 
A single remark will be sufficient, however, to she »w the extent 
of the principle for which I now plead. When “Thomas recog- 
nized Jesus to be his Lord and his God, he expressed no other 
than the faith of David, and of all the Church betore a- 
thaniel acknowledged him to be the Son of God and the King of 
Israel, he knew no other ;—when it is remembered too, that the 
whole system of the solemn wors hip of the temple and altar, to 
which the Book of Psalms has a constant relation, was designed 
to reveal the glory of the Messiah, the Mediator and the God of 
Israel, no difficulty can arise in believing, that in all these Psalms, 
the true worshipper in the solemn praises of God, is conducted 
by the Holy Spirit, through the blood of the covenant, into the 
presence of ‘ God, who was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself,’ 2 Cor. v. Here too, infallible truth, taking away all 
uncertainty, and the power of the Spirit who searcheth all things, 
revealing with an extent and precision, which no borrowed or 
derived light can dare to vie with, assure the Christian, that m 
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his praises, he gives Jehovah the glory due unto his name, has 
his own understanding edified, and his faith confirmed, that his 
worship is strictly Christian worship, and founded on principles 
purely evangelical. 

This last observation, conducts us to another feature in the 
Book of Psalms,—the ric hness with which is exhibited the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, in applying the benetits of the Covenant 
of grace, and the origin and plenitude of those blessings them- 
selves. The holy joy of the communion of the saints ; the beau- 
ty and order of the church of God; the refreshing influence of 
divine ordinances, form a conspicuous feature in the subjects of 
the songs of Zion. The whole practical application of the doc- 
trines of divine truth, in the exhibition of human character the 
way of the ungodly, and the way of the righteous, together with 
the solemnities of a future state, and of a final and eternal judg- 
ment, themes admitting of the widest application in the promo- 
tion and diffusion of the interests of truth and godliness among 
men,—all concur to place in a clear light, the superior advantages 
of inspired, over any human system of Psalmody. 

The thoughts suggested, have already extended to all. the 
length contemplated in a brief effusion. It will hardly be assert- 
ed by any reasonable mind, that an unwarranted representation 
has been made, of the excellency and fulness of this portion of 
divine inspiration; and if not, how truly happy the Christian, 
who embraces the shade of him who is, as the apple tree in the 
wood, rather than of the oaks, of which shame will be the result. 
How glorious the communion of the church with ker God in her 
solemn song of praise, when divine truth replenishes the under- 
standing, and divine love raises the affections, and divine ma- 
jesty solemnizes the worshippers of God! How glorious that 
communion, when God’s full flood descends to fertilize and beau- 
tify his vineyard! when the spiritual exercises of the worship- 
pers in the inspired song of praise, correspond with the holy 
objects which inspired truth presents ! C. 

Albany, September, 1825. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 


Messrs. Epirors. 


I have accidentally obtained possession of some papers in MS. which be- 


longed to an eminent minister of Christ, now deceased. They consist of Es- 
says, Sermons, Addresses, Mc. but few of which unfortunately are entire ; 
owing, in all probability, to their having been written on loose sheets of pa- 
per. On looking over them, I find a considerable number of pieces on import- 
ant subjects, which [ consider of great excellence, and which | should be glad 
to see rescued from their present perishable condition. With a view to this, 
} have transcribed one or two fragments for the Religious Monitor, as a speci- 
men; and if they meet with the approbation of your readers. of which ? 
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have uo doubt, some others shall be ocasionally jurnished. Such pieces as 
cannot be found entire, may be conveniently inserted under the general denom- 
ination of FRAGMENTS; and J shall take the liberty to prefix to each, an ap- 
propriate title ; and, if necessary, such notices, as may point out the connexion 
in which they appear to have stood, as far as this can be ascertained. Wishing 
success to your Jaudable undertaking, 


1 am. respectfully yours, 


“eer 
FRAGMENTS. 
Reflections on the Immutability of God 


| The conclusion of a Sermon on the words, ‘* Thou art the same.” I’s, cil. 27.) 


The New Testament has now been written nearly 1800 years ; 
and some parts of the Old Testament, upwards of 3,000. Yet 
the Bible is as faithful an account of the Most High, at this mo- 
ment, as it was at first; and it will continue to be so, if the 
world shoald last even millions of years longer. The reason of 
this, is furnished in the sublime apostrophe of the Psalmist,— 
‘ Thou art the same.” 

Let us consider what effect should be produced on our minds, 
by this great and interesting truth. 

1. On the sinful and impenitent. How great your folly! If 
God be unchanging, and every thing else, fleeting and delusive, 
how greut the folly of casting ourselves on the wretched friend- 
ship of things that perish with the using! Yet, alas! how many 
of us act thus irrationally! Business, pleasure, money—these are 
our idols; and God is forgotten! For these miserable trifles, 
which may fail us this very night, we forsake Him, who, if we did 
but choose him for our portion, would be our portion for ever ! 
f we saw a man building his house on a quicksand, how stupid 
should we call him; but how infinitely greater the infatuation of 
an immortal creature, who builds his happiness on the fleetin 
objects of time and sense! The shifting sand—the unstable wa- 
ter—the rushing wind, is a much surer foundation for an edifice, 
than this world for the happiness of a never-dying soul. How 
will ye feel, O ye sons of vanity, wher the votce which will one 
day raise the dead, proclaims in your ears, ‘ Thou fool, this 
hour shall thy soul be required of thee 2” 

But this is not all. Ifyou have not God our Saviour, for your 
unchangeable friend, you must have him for your unchangeable 
enemy. What terror is in this thought! The unchangeable en- 
mity of an Almighty Being—the vengeance of him who changes 
not. Oye, whospend your invaluable time mm lying vanities, 
once more, as in the presence of that God who changes not, 
who doubtless marks this feeble attempt to awaken you from 
your security, and who will produce it against you at the _— 
day, I warn youto “ flee from the wrath to come.” Once more 
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as anambassador of Christ, we make you an offer of mercy and 
reconciliation, and beseech you to be reconciled. IfGod is un- 
changing, you must change or you are undone! “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.”’ 

2. To those who are making intellectual, devotional, and 
practical religion, the business of their lives, this truth 1s full of 
consolation. Ifyou are in affliction and distress, this is your 
stay ; that He, in whose mercy you set all your confidence, is 
forever the same. His love he will never take from you; his 
kindness Is everlasting. Beyond these dark clouds, which now 
hover around you, there are unchanging skies and perpetual sun- 
shine. If you are in prosperity, a recollection of the unchangea- 
bleness of God, will animate your gratitude, and fortify you 
against future trials. 

Let all true believers then, treasure up in their minds such 
merciful declarations as these. ‘‘ Lo, lam with you always.” — 
‘This God is our God for ever and ever, and he will be our guide 
even unto death. The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil, 
he shall preserve thy soul. ‘I'he Lord shall preserve thy going 
out and thy coming in, from this time forth even forevermore.” 
“But Zion said, the Lord hath forsaken me, and my God hath 
forgotten me. Cana woman forget her sucking child that she 
should not have compassion on the son of her womb? Yea, they 
may forget, yet will not [ forget thee. Behold, Ihave graven 
thee on the palms of my hands; thy walls are continually before 
_me.”’ That we may all be enabled to apply these promises to 
ourselves, may God in his infinite mercy grant. Now unto him 
that is able to keep us from falling, and to present us faultless 
before the throne of his glory, with exceeding joy, to the only 
wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion and pow- 
er, both now and forever. Amen. 


-"e@er- 


The happiness of the Believer in Jesus, in life, in death and 
through eternity. 


| This : appears to be the conclusion of a Sermon on Ps. ii. 12. and forms ; 
fine expansion of the truth so beautifully expressed by the sweet singer i. 
rael, in Ps. xxxvil. 37.—* Mark the perfect man and behold the upright : for 
the end of that man is peace.” | 


Who can describe the blessedness of the man, who submits to 
the righteousness, the grace, and the law of the Son of God 1— 
While a child of disobedience, regardless of God, without sub- 
jection to his holy law, man is ina disordered and unnatural 
state. He is a degraded animal, clinging only to this earth, tor- 
tured by the cravings of insatiable desires, and tossed by an in- 
cessant tempest of ungovernable passions. He cannot however 
divest himself of the power of conscience. His sins often rise 
op in horrible arrav against him. and stare him inthe face He 
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anticipates the tribunal of God, and has nothing betore him bur 
a fearful looking for of judgment. But he who kisses the Son, 
believes in Christ, and observes his holy law, need fear no evil. 
Christ loves him, numbers him among his chosen, and bids him, 
be of good cheer, because his sins are forgiven him. His heart 
also becomes the sanctified seat of serenity and joy; all his de- 
sires and passions are sanctified and directed to their proper ob- 


jects. Yea, his soul is the highly favoured habitation, in which 


Deity itself hath chosen to dwell. ‘Ifaman love me,” saith 
Christ, ‘“‘and keep my words, my Father will love him, and we 
will come and take up our abode with him.” Whocan describe 
the happiness of the man, who is thus singled out from the world, 
and admitted to fellowship with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ? This is a peace that passeth all understanding— 
the joy of heaven upon earth—the triumph of eternity in the 
moments of time. No blighting blast of adversity, believer in 
Jesus, can wither your comforts. Death itself cannot sever you 
from the source of happiness. It is only your Father’s messen- 
ger, kindly sent to call you home. And when your friends shall 
stand weeping around you, and taking their last adieu, with the 
smile of heaven on your cheek, and a sweet humble hope spark- 
ling in your eye, you may calmly say to them, “‘ Weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves, who have still to struggle with sin and 
mortality. Earth and youl leave behind me, but I go to angels, 
to God, my exceeding joy.” Falling gently asleep in Jesus, you 
shall rest from your labours, and your works shall follow you.— 
You are not to number a few evil days here, and then become 
as if you hadnever been. After a few turns upon the theatre of 
this world, you are not like the insects of the day, to sink into 
death never to rise again. No, no; beyond this land of shadows, 
there is another scene, where, ina nobler soil, and beneath more 
friendly skies, your soul, that immaterial, spiritual principle 
within you, shall be divinely exalted; shall ripen, expand and 
flourish in the endless, unbounded exercise of its glorious capa- 
cities; shall reach the sublimest heights of devotion; hold fel- 
lowship “ with the angels, and the spirits of the just, with Jesus 
the Mediator of the New Covenant, and with God the Judge of 
all.” So far from striking you off from existence, death shall 
only'change your residence, and carry youto better mansions— 
‘mansions not made with hands, eternal inthe heavens.”’ With- 
in these celestial mansions, evil shall never reach you; igno- 
rance shall never cloud your understandings; deviations from 
God's law shall never grieve your spirit; your perfection and 
happiness shall be without measure and without end. 3 
Call upon your souls then, ye who have tasted of this blessed- 
ness, to awake into action, and to mount upon the wings of faith 
and heavenly contemplation to the bright glories and prospects 
of eternity. Grovel not here below; live as sons of God; have 
your conversation in heaven ; nothing easthly can fill your vast 
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desires ; oily the’ intimite God can fill them: and he who 1s 
‘blessed torever,” will bless you with life and joy everlasting. 
Life! eternal life! Joy everlasting! The mere hope of these, 
while manis here, is his dearest portion. It inspires and sola- 
ces the heaven-born pilgrim. It gives health to the frame, and 
angel-vigour to the mind. Like the fair summer evening, beam- 
ing sweetness and serenity, it gilds every object around. It is 
man’s sweetest joy; it is his paradise below. Beyond the reach 
ot the, blasts and storms and darkness of the wilderness of this 
earth, you shall forever bask in the unclouded sunshine and 
eternal calm of heaven. 





Selections. 


- se 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF PURCHASE. 


In Eph. i. 14. we read of “the redemption of the purchased 
possession.” ‘The words are somewhat difficult; let us trace the 
connection, and then mvestigate the terms. We may thus as- 
certain the meaning of the apostle so far as shall be necessary 
tor founding a series of observations on what is commonly sty- 
led in theology the doctrine of Purchase. 

After the usual salutation and benediction, Paul lays open to 
the Ephesians God’s great purpose of eventually “ gathering 
together into one all things in Christ,” ver. 20. Although this 
may extend to the whole “result of Christ's administration, the 
apostle confines our attention chiefly to what is accomplished by 
the dispensation of grace, and therefore proceeds to describe the 
execution of the purpose in the consociation of Jews and Gentiles, 

r persons of all nations, in the same divine privileges, both here 
and in the world to come, ver. 11—14. 

How the purpose has been fulfilled in the case of the Jews he 
states, ver. 11, 12. “In whom we have obtained an inheritance, 
&c. that we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trust- 
ed in Christ.” He evidently alludes to Canaan, the ancient in- 
heritance, which was typical of spiritual blessings, the true por- 
tionof the soul; and that portion, as now richly conferred in 
heavenly places under the gospel-dispensation, he affirms the be- 
lieving Jews had been first honovred to enjoy. But the Gentiles 
were not excluded. The fulfilment of the divine purpose in its 
reference to them had been exemplified in the case of the Ephe- 
sian converts, ver. 13. “In whom ye also trusted,” or rather, (as 
the word “trusted” is a supplement,)‘‘in whom ye also obtained 
an inheritance,” being admitted to the enjoyment of the same 
blessings, ‘after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of 
your salvation : ” to which the apostle adds another view of their 
honour and privilege, that of being assumed by God for his por- 
tion or inheritance, marked out as his peculiar property by an in- 
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‘allble sign, “in whom also, after that ye believed, (or 3 in believ- 
ing,) ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise,” 

The complete fulfilment of the divine purpose, however, is fu- 
ture. It attains its consummation, both as to Jews and Gentiles, 
only in the world to come. This the apostle declares, ver. 14. 
where he states, that in regard to the present life, the Holy Spir- 
it, by whom believers are sealed, is only “ the earnest of their in- 
heritance, until the redemption uf the purchased possession.” 

On surveying the connexion, it appears that two things are as- 
serted as the common privilege of the Jewish and Gentile con- 
verts: 1. Admission to the enjoyment of an inheritance from 
God: 2. Assumption by God to be his portion or mheritance. 
The word regi rosnois, translated, ‘ purchased possession,’ seems 
therefore to be a general term used by the apostle, for the pur- 
pose of combining both views, and thus designed to include at 
once the blessings conferred, and the persons assumed. Under 
the typical economy, to which he alludes, inheritances as well as 
persons were to be redeemed. And then the idea of an“ ear- 
nest,’ under which the Holy Spirit is described, is equally appli- 

cable to both; for an earnest is, 1. a part of what is promised, 
and the pledge of the whole, referring, in this view, to the inher- 
itance or blessings conferred on us; while it is, 2. the means by 
which he gives it, institutes his claim to those who receive it, and 
by which they are engaged to his service, denoting, in this view 
again, God’s property in the persons of genuine believers ; they 
are ‘sealed by the Spirit to the day of redemption.” 

For farther explaining the words, it is necessary to remark 
that redemption is two-fold,—by price, and by power. To pre- 
vent us from supposing that the Spirit is the earnest of the for- 
mer, or that redemption by price is still future, the apostle uses 
aterm which refers to it as past; the possession is already a 
‘purchased possession.” It isso, whether understood of bles- 
sings or of persons. All the blessings comprised in the inherit- 
ance,of which the Spirit isthe earnest, have been procured by 
the obedience of Jesus Christ to the death. The persons too 
who are sealed by receiving the Spirit as an earnest, are not their 
own but bought with a price; they are the church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood. The word, in both appli- 
cations, signifies that which is dear bought, has cost much, and 
is therefore very precious. If the exact idea of purchase be de- 
manded, it is the establishment of a valid ground of possession, 
that is, a ground consistent with law, and sanctioned by law. In 
the present case, it supposes legal obstructions, and declares the 
removal of these, by what is denominated Christ’s satisfaction, 
comprehending the whole of his obedience to the death, as all re- 
quisite to satisfy the claims of law and justice. When blessin 
are the subject, they are purchased for us. The obstructions 
that stood in our way are removed, and a valid title to possession 
is established. Christ, says the apostle, Heb. v. 9. “ being made 
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perfect through sufferings, is become the author (asrios, the mer- 
itorious or procuring cause) of eternal redemption.” The same 
thing is strongly impressed on the mind by that intercession, for 
the communication of blessings, which he ever prosecutes on 
the basis of his obedience to the death. His grand argument is, 
“T have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work which 
thou gavest meto do.” Hence he is described as an Advocate, 
one who has a legal plea, valid grounds, to urge at the tribunal of 
the Judge ofall Nor is there any thing in this inconsistent with 
grace, since the blessings have been purchased for us, not by us; 
or say even that they have been purchased by us representatively 
in Christ, our covenant head, still this renders them free to us in 
the only sense in which they can be free as to actual possession, 
that is, without disparagement to the claims of justice, or total 
subversion of the law. And then the whole plan of purchase, 
with the very constitution of Christ to be our covenant-head, 
must be traced to the sovereign good pleasure of him who 
worketh all things according to the counsel of his will. When 
persons again are the subjects, they are purchased or redeemed 
to God, but still in the same sense of the expression. His doubt- 
less they were, not only by creation, and as ever in his power, 
but by election, or as objects of his love. His, however, they 
could not be as actual property, interested in his favour, set 
apart to glorify and enjoy him, but inthe way of legal obstruc- 
tions being removed, and the divine right of possession establish- 
ed on an honourable basis, Rev. v. 9, 10. 

The future redemption of this already purchased possession, 
both ours and God's, which is also mentioned inthe words, must 
refer to power, and consists intaking off every embargo that 
prevents the full enjoyment of the blessings procured, or, which 
is the same thing, the entire liberation of the persons referred to, 
from sin, Satan, the world, and death, with their reception, soul 
and body, into allthe glory reserved for them in heaven. See 
Rom. viii 17.—23. This, however, it is not our design to il- 
lustrate, but rather to consider the extent of the purchase of 
Christ, first, by premising afew general thoughts, and then by 
stating what seems to be the doctrine of Scripture in opposition 
to the various errors entertained on this subject. 


REMARKS. 


1. According to the true definition of purchase, it must be rea- 
sonable to admit, that nothing ought to be considered, as pur- 
chased by Christ, but what is strictly and properly the effect of his 
obedience to the death. From this it will follow, Ist, That every 
thing ought to be’excluded from the purchase, which can be tra- 
ced tothe mere forbearance of God, or which God, in full consis- 
tency with the glory of his perfections and the honour of his gov- 
ernment, might have conferred without the intervention of Christ. 
1f Adam, as we know from scripture, observation, and exper!- 
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ence, really represented his posterity in the covenant of works, 
would it have been inconsistent with the perfections and govern- 
ment of God to have spared the human race, and, of course, 
conferred on them various benefits, till the destined number had 
been brought into being, although no Saviour had been provi- 
ded? May we not justly regard God as acting on the basis of 
the covenant of works in all his procedure with regard to those 
who eventually perish, (taking it for granted, in the mean time, 
that many do perish;) and is not this less harsh and repulsive, 
than to ascribe their being brought into being, and thus even 
their final perdition, to Christ’s interposition? Unless the pos- 
sibility of forbearance be denied, and limits set to the Holy One 
with regard to the execution of his purposes, much surely may 
be done, both in deferring and mitigating punishment for a sea- 
son, without the iitervention of a Saviour. But, 2d, it follows, 
from the true definition of purchase, that we are freed from the 
necessity of speculating even about Christ’s intervention. The 
question is not, What would or would not have been the case as 
to the general state of the world, had there been no purpose of 
salvation? but, What are the true and proper fruits of the exe- 
cution of this purpose in Christ’s obedience to the death? We 
may admit, (as those who are called Supralapsarians seem to in- 
tend, )that had it not been with a view to God’s glorifying himself 
by atriumph over moral evil, sin would not have been permitted, 
and that the arrangemeuts made in the covenant of works were 
in fact only the introductory department of this great purpose. 
We may hold, at the same time, (as those called Sublapsarians 
justly maintain,) that the structure of the covenant of grace, 
and the appointment of a Saviour for the execution of the pur- 
pose, necessarily presupposes both the existence and violation of 
the covenant of works. But since these things have been con- 
nected in the divine counsels, it is not for us to say what would 
have beenthe case, onthe supposition that only the one or the 
other had existed, or to decide, whether the one would ever 
have existed without the other. ‘ Who hath known the mind 
of the Lord ? How unsearchable are his thoughts!” In point of 
fact, we perceive, that inconsequence of Christ’s intervention, a 
peculiar state of things has been established in the world. But 
the question is, not how either the purpose of election, or the 
existence of a Saviour, and the powers he may possess, affect 
the dispensations of providence, and the general interests of so- 
ciety.—but what are the true and proper effects of his death? to 
whom do these extend, and inwhat do they consist? Since 
God hath really entered into a covenant of salvation, much may 
be done for the sake of the election of grace: mercy may be 
shewn to one generation, with a view to the future conversion of 
their descendants: @ nation may be spared and prospered on ac- 
count of the righteous, who are the substance of the land; the 
administration given to Jesus, in subserviency to the gospel, may 
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greatly benefit the world ;—but what have all these ‘merely sub- 

sidiary or consequential arrangements to do with the doctrine of 
purchase? The question still remains distinct, For whom, and 
as to what, wasa valid ground of possession, pleadable in law, es- 
tablished by the death of the Redeemer? Supposing, (without, 

however, conceding the point,) that the elect were brought into 
being, only because they are destined to salvation, it would not 
follow, that their being brought into being was owing to Christ’s 
interposition, which, in the order of things, must be regarded as 
posterior to the decree of election. But granting, even farther, 
that they are brought into being only because he undertook to 
save them by his death, their existence might have been ascribed 
to his intervention, but still their salvation alone would be the 
true and proper effect of his death, and therefore solely the sub- 
ject of purchase. These things, which cannot be fully illustra- 
ted at present, may yet, if duly pondered, be sufficient to shew, 
that the question ought not to be embarrassed by extraneous 
speculations, as it has too frequently been. 

2. Since both blessings and persons are comprehended in ‘the 
purchased possession,’ it cannot reasonably be extended in the one 
view, or in relation to blessings, beyond tts latitude, in the other, as 
descriptive of persons. Indeed, according to the true definition 
of the term, the purchase of blessings and the purchase of per- 
sons, entirely coincide. Suppose a price paid for the liberation 
of a captive, the person is said to be redeemed, but it is the 
blessing, his liberty, in fact, which is purchased. In the mystery 
of grace, the person redeemed becomes God’s property in point 
of obligation, as well as of privilege. But, with the apostle, we 
speak at present of the privilege which founds the obligation ; 
and to be God’s property in*point of privilege, is just to be res- 
tored to his favour and friendship, to conformity to his image, 
and communion with him. The redemption of persons, and the 
purchase of blessings, are therefore the same thing, contempla- 
ted in different lights. Whether the effect be viewed in relation to 
God, or in relation to us, the obstructions that had to be removed 
were the same, the legal ground of procedure that had to be es- 
tablished was the same. The purchase consists in the removal of 
the one, and the establishment of the other. While therefore, the 
inheritance of blessings is ours, the inheritance of persons is 
God's; but both are alike and at once ‘‘the purchased possession. ’’ 
From this it must follow, that the blessings purchased, are such 
only as are peculiar to the redeemed, and expressly characterize 
them asthe redeemed to God. Unless, therefore, it shall appear 
that all persons are redeemed, those benefits, which others may 
enjoy, must of necessity be excluded from the purchase. How 
can what is expresed by one term, “the purchased possession, 
as depending in both views on the same ground, and the same in 
amount, be more extensive in the one view, thanif ts in the 
other? 
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3. In order to judge aright of this subject, let us mstitute a 
comparison. If any one should say, that the world is not a com- 
plete or adequate display of the power of God, he would say 
well, because more might have been created, and nothing that 
is made can be infinite. But were any one to say, that because this 
isthe case, what is made is not worthy of the power of God, nor suffi- 
cient to display his glory ; he would speak blasphemy against God, 
whose sovereign pleasure must regulate the extent and perfec- 
tionof what he chooses to create. ‘‘ He worketh all things af- 
ier the counsel of his will.” Apply this to the mystery of re- 
demption. If one should allege, that unless every thing be 
done which we may deem proper, or be able to conceive might 
have been done, the work cannot be worthy of God, he would 
be equally guilty of blasphemy, and in a more aggravated form. 
if he should hold that all blessings and all persons must have been 
purchased by Christ ,nay,that all beings must have been benefited 
by his death, or, whichis the same thing, that unless this be the 
case, the work is not worthy of God; then he brings the divine 
procedure as truly to his tribunal, as if he should say that the 
worldis not worthy of God, because it is not greater than it is, 
or because the forms of being are not more numerous, and the 
modes and sources of happiness more diversified, or because all 
possible worlds have not been made. But he would be charge- 
able with an aggravation of blasphemy on three accounts: 1s¢, 
Because redemption really affords a more complete display of the 
divine glory, than can take place in creation: 2dly, Because 
we had not only no claim to redemption any more than to crea- 
tion: but deserved every thing the contrary, and therefore ought 
tobe satisfied however small the range of its objects may be: 3d/y, 
Because being wholly founded in sovereignty, and designed to 
give the most remarkable display of this prerogative of Deity, 
we ought toexpect that sovereignty would appear in regard to its 
extent, as truly as in the fact,that there is such a thing as redemp- 
tion at all. 


The conclusions we draw from this comparison are these :— 


That the question is not about the sufficiency of the death of 


Christ, or the value of his blood, any more than about the suffi- 
ciency of the power of God in creation. By the latter, he might 
have multiphed greatly the orders of being, and filled the regions 
of space completely with worlds. But the question is, Has he 
done so’? we see he has not. Just so, the sufferings of Christ 
might have been sufficient to have purchased all mankind, and 
every species of benefits; nay, had the proper arrangements 


been made, by combining the nature of angels with the nature of 


ian, in union to his person, the one offering of himself might 
have been sufficient to have redeemed both classes of fallen be- 
ings, devils as wellas men. But the question is simply, Has he 
done so!—2. In deciding this question, we must not be led by 
our own prec onceived opinions. This seems to be the grand 
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error. The more plausible the prejudice, and especially it 1 
wear a religious aspect, the more apt are we to assume it as a fit 
rule for judging of the divine procedure. Even high views of 
the Deity, for example, may seem to render any thing less than 
universal redemption wholly unworthy of him. Our views of 
his majesty can never be too sublime; but still, he who knows 
himself best, knows also what is most worthy of his greatness, 
and to what extent his works should be carried. Love to Christ, 
and high views of the value of his blood, may, in like manner, 
dictate the thought, that surely his death is disparaged, unless 
all blessings be ascribed, all persons redeemed by it. Let us 
honour it sincerely and fully, but this we may do without bely- 
ing its intention or effect. Charity, in a word, to men, or even 
to devils as fallen creatures, may carry away the minds of some 
to hold the universal salvation of both classes infallibly certain, 
prior to any investigation of the point, or inspite of all that 
might appearto the contrary. But our charity to the creature 
must be kept in due subordination to the love of God, it must 
be controuled by the respect we owe to his authority, and never 
allowed to war against either his sovereignty or his justice.—3. 
We must therefore implicitly submit to the dictates of divine re- 
velation on this head. ‘Thence all our knowledge of the pur- 
chase. of Christ is derived. And in forming our views entirely 
by the verdict of scripture, we act in the same manner as when 
we judge by facts of what God has done in creation, without pre- 


judicing the question. 


To state what appears to be the doctrine of scripture on the 
subiect, in a series of propositions, was next proposed; but this 
must be deferred to another opportunity 


Dee 
ARMINIAN INCONSISTENCY. 


Messrs. Liprrorns,— 

The following is an extract trom that justly celebrated work. 
entitled ‘‘ Hor# Sorrrarte#.” The inconsistency of the Armi- 
nian’s free will, with the pérfection of Jehovah, is herein, we 
think, forcibly and beautifully expressed. Many of your readers 
may not be in possession of this valuable work. To such this 
extract may be interesting. ‘To .all, it may be profitable. I 
shall therefore be gratified if you can give it a place in your truly 
Evangelical Repository. I. 


‘The Arminian, however just in his opinion respecting the 
Trinity in the Deity, is, in all points that concern his attributes, 
almost as unscriptural and heterodox, as some of the hereticks 
we have named before.* For while he admits the equal divini- 
ty of Jesus Christ, with that of the Father and Holy Ghost ; he 


* Soreinians. Sabellians. and Arians. 
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eminian dn consistency. {Ho 
contradicts their revelation of the divine covenant, seis them 
forth as determining rather from incidental events, than by a per- 
fect design, and consequently represents the whole Godhead as 
acting, not according to the wise counsels of his own eternal 
will, but according to the unstable conduct of foolish and muta- 
ble man. He exhibits the sovereign agent of all good, ina state 
of supplication, to ahelpless worm; entreating that worm to re- 
ceive his salvation, and often entreating in vain,—changing his 
purpose according to the variable fancy of a creature subject to 
sin; and at last, disappointed of his expectations through the 
power and subtlety of Satan and the world. God, according to 
him, wills tosave man, but cannot save him unless man will ;— 
though, at the same time, man (by his system) can will to be 
saved, or can relinquish saiv ation, independently of any positive, 
precise or particular will of God to that end. The Arian and 
Socinian, proceed very far, and degrade their Creator to the 
rank of a perfect and holy creature ; but the Arminian, in one 
instance, seems to exceed their exceedings, by representing the 
will, the wisdom, the power, and other perfections of the omni- 
potent Jehovah, subservient to the perverse and froward affec- 
tions of an impotent sinner. Upon his plan, (if absurdity can de- 
serve the name of a plan,) the glorious work of God’s salvation, 
and the eternal redemption of Jesus Christ, are not complete ; 
unless a dying mortal lend his arm; that is, unless he, who of 
himself can do nothing, vouchsafe to begin and accomplish that, 
which all the angels in heaven cannot do; namely, convert the 
soul from Satan unto God. How contrary is all this to the lan- 
guage of the scripture; how repugnant to the oracles of truth! 
Whatsoever the Lord pleased, that did He in heaven and in 
earth. [am At, (says the Lord,) and there is none else; I am 
the Ateuim, and there is none like me, declaring the end from 
the beginning, and from ancient times, the things that are not 
yet done; saying, my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure. In order to show the “immutability of God’s counsel’ 
and decrees, it is left upon record, that even wicked men “ were 
gathered together, to do whatsoever his hand and counsel de- 
termined before to be done ;”’ and that God “ worketh all things 
after the counsel, (not of man’s) but of his own will.” 

If we review the Arminian errors upon another ground, and 
measure them by another rule, namely, the .Inalogy of Faith, we 
shall find them equally perplexed and deficient. 

The Arminian, by degrading Christ from his absolute sove- 
reignty, with respect to the objects of his grace and justice, takes 
away, in effect, his essential divinity: for divinity always im- 
plies Omnipotence, and includes every idea of unconfined, dnva- 
riable, complete, and perpetual supremacy. ‘To suppose, there- 
fore, that Christ as God, wills a thing which he doth not per- 
form, is an evident derogation of his power to perform it. Well 
and power in God, very unlike will and power in man, are insep- 
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erable and etheacious attributes. Volition and energy however 
distinguishable in our terms and notions, cannot be divided in 
the simple, pure act of the Deity, without supposing him to be 
compounded of parts and passions like ourselves. Moses, in the 
truest sublime, was taught to describe the will and power of God, 

as arising at once, and at once accomplishing that for which they 
arose. Let there be light, said God, (m the present time) and 
there was light, (in the past time,) showing, that the execution 
of the will almost anticipates the will itself. Now, the Arminian 
represents Christ as willing and desiring the salvation of some 
sinners, who, notwithstanding his will and desire, do never ob- 
tain salvation. Hence it follows, that Christ either hath not 
power to accomplish what he <w//s, or that he can wll the ac- 
complishment of any good thing without an exertion of his pow- 
er. ‘To suppose the one, is to represent impotence for omnipo- 
tence, andso to undeily him; and to assert the other, is to rob 
him of his goodness at the express violation of his truth. The 
God of Epicurus, was allowed to be above the trouble of any 
providence, or certain direction, in human affairs; and the dei- 
ties of Homer were admitted to live in strife, even in heaven it- 
self; but how can a man, professing christianity, with a Bible in 
his hand, venture to think that the God of ages, who knoweth 
the thoughts of the heart long before, has not the fullest ordina- 
tion of all things, or that any of his attributes can be of so diffe- 
rent a kind from the rest as to be glorified at the expense of 
each other? Upon Armimian prine iples, God is described as 
working without any providential design, and willing without any 
certain or determined effect. Nay, more; the attainment of 
his own will depends upon the wills of his creatures ; and so the 
the almighty agent of good, must wait in his operations upon a 
set of beings, who, of themselves, can will and do nothing but 
evil. If one did not know it to be true, it would be almost im- 
possible to believe, that solecisms like these, equally warring 
with scripture and reason, could obtain any credit nthe under- 
standings of men. 

By thus dimimishing Christ, and by thus exalting the powers 
of human free will, the Arminian confounds the whole economy 
of salvation, and represents the wise counsels and designs of the 
Eternal Three, but as little more than a chaos of wishes and in- 
tentions. And, ifall these grand and important concerns go on 
without a plan, and are left to chance and uncertainty ; or (which 
is just the same) to the fickle will of feeble man; what has faith 
to do with so unsure a business? Or how can hope be properly 
exercised upon what is so precarious and uncertain? How are 
God's promises and oath immutable, when they altogether de- 
pend upon the wretched mutability of helpless creatures? And 
what comfort can be derived to the soul, as to its acquisition of 
life eternal, when it is pursuaded to think that God’s bestowment 
of it depends—not upon the unchanging goodness of the Most 
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High, but upon the exertion of its own will and power ; though 
the soul must perceive, (if it perceive any thing truly of itself 
or of the scripture, or of God,) that it has neither inclination nor 
strength of its own to know or to do any thing properly good !— 
There is not a principle of grace laid down in the Bible, but 
which is obscured and debased by these gloomy, low, and con- 
tradictory notions of the Arminian.”’ 


—3 4 


RELIGION OF DR. DARWIN. 
‘The following Strictures, from the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, on the 
religion of Dr. Darwin, are applicable to the religion of all who, like his Bi- 


ographer, glory in such sentiments, ‘he number of whom, is very great, and it 
is to be feared, still increasing. | 


Some account of Dr. Darwin is furnished in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, in which is contained the following paragraph, on 
which | propose to make a few strictures. ‘‘ He was not attach- 
ed to any peculiar profession of faith, or to the dogmas of any 
particular church. But, however sceptical he might be in his 
religious belief, he was a warm friend to liberty of conscience, an 
indignant enemy to religious persecution. He, however, exhibit- 
ed in his conduct, what is more beneficial to the world at large, 
than the tenacious adherence to any speculative opinions—firm 
integrity and a benevolent heart. Generosity, wit, and science, 
were his household gods.’”°—Edin. Encyc. Part II. p. 586. Arti- 
cle Darwin. 

I hold that this account, though intended as a panegyric, is a 
most severe condemnation of the character, the principles, and 
conduct of Dr. Darwin. If the Doctor was not attached to any 
peculiar profession of faith, he oughtto have been so. For sure- 
ly he was a sinner before God as well as other men, and needed 
salvation just as others do; and though there may be much er- 
ror in the world, which ought to be avoided and condemned, 
there is also some truth, and it ought to be prized and embraced, 
especially if it discover te us how we may be saved. Now, even 
such men as Dr. Darwin need to be saved; andthe Doctor would 
have found his account in seriously attending to that which 
would have informed him how this salvation might be accom- 
plished. Whether he was attached or not to the dogmas of any 
particular church, he ought to have been attached to the doc- 


trines of Scripture ; and though he had rejected the dogmas of 


corrupt and false churches, yet, upon discovering the truth it- 
self, he ought to have embraced it, and joined himself to the 
true church, wherever he had found it, and not have continued 
to treat all churches with indifference, contempt, or hostility. 
The writer of this panegyric proceeds to inform us, that, how- 
ever sceptical the Doctor might be in his religious belief, he was 
a warm friend to liberty of conscience, and an mndignant enemy to 
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religious persecution. But it would not have been safe tor Dr 

Darwin to have been otherwise, for had he been disposed to pro- 
mote persecution, or to impugn liberty of conscience, his scepti- 
cism would not have been so safe, and he might have become 
the object of persecution himself. He ought not to have been 
so sceptical in his religious belief, as to have confounded truth 
with error, and then discarded them both. 'To be sceptical in 
our religious belief, indicates either a want of religion altogether, 
or some improper bias of the mind regarding genuine religion, 
and some groundless prejudices against it. Either, therefore, 

De, Darwin had never inquired into religion at all, and conse- 

quently knew not its nature, its evidence, or its excellence ; or 
his inquiry had been partially and improperly conducted, and he 
had adopted mistaken views of it, and therefore had become 
sceptical about what he did not understand. Or the Doctor had 
only pursued his inquiries intd religion so far as to perceive, from 
the nature and tendency of religion, that it would be adverse to 
his desires and inclinations, and then had ceased to love and ad- 
mire it, and stopped short in his inquiries about it. This would 
prevent him from discovering its intrinsic worth, and appreciating 
aright its suitableness and importance. | do not suppose that 
the Doctor was actuated in his inquiries into religion, like Thom- 
as Paine, Richard Carlisle, and others, by a previous desire and 
determination to prove it false. I believe the principles of Dr. 
Darwin to have been of a higher order than those of these 
men. But, by his aversion to its tendency, if such was his feeling 
with regard to it, or by stopping short in his inquiries respecting 
it, and thus remaining incompetently acquainted with it, his pre- 


judice would be excited against it, instead of his approbation and 


attachment being secured in its favour. 

This admirer of Dr. Darwin goes on to tell us, that he exhibit- 
ed in his conduct, what is more beneficial to the world at large, 
than the tenacious adherence to any speculative opinions—fi rm in- 
tegrity, and a benevolent heart. Here we have a comparison in- 
stituted exceedingly improper, unfair, and absurd. Were opin- 
ions merely speculative, they might, perhaps, be of very little 
benefit to the world at large. And no doubt there are many 
speculative opinions that are of little or no value. But here is 
the absurdity or perverseness of this writer in referring to all 
speculative opinions, and afhxing a stigma upon them all. For 
there are many opinions, which, though they are speculative, are 
also practical, and are not only true, oul very necessary, and, in 
their influence, highly beneficial, and inconceivably valuable.— 
The comparison is therefore improper, as it is setting things at 
variance which have no necessary collision or opposition, but 
may very well harmonize together. Speculative opinions that 
are also of a practical nature, may be productive of great good 
to mankind at large, and have been so. Firm integrity and be- 
nevolence of heart, are no doubt useful and respectable qualities, 
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but speculative opinions may have the same>character, and 
should not therefore be lightly spoken of. 

But the comparison is unfair, as well as improper, because it 
confounds right and wrong, truth and error, and affixes a stigma 
upon both, and because it gives a preference, without stopping 
to form a just estimate of the objects compared together, so as 
really to perceive where the preference ought to be given. It is 
unfair to condemn all speculative opinions as if they were use- 
less, or worse than useless, because there may be some specula- 
tive opinions that are perfectly useless, and others that are ex- 
ceedingly hurtful; or, because Dr. Darwin happened to be scep- 
tical in his religious opinions, and stood in need of an apology for 
his scepticism and unbelief. Every speculative opinion ought 
not to be condemned on Dr. Darwin's account. 

And the comparison is exceedingly absurd; for not only is 
there no necessary opposition between these things, but there 
may be the closest harmony between them. Indeed the man, 
whose opmions are correct, will most likely and most generally 
be found to have a correct conduct too. Surely he who has his 
opinions thoroughly sound will not have his conduct radically 
wrong. He whose conduct is marked with integrity, and who 
possesses benevolence of heart, must be correct in his opinions, 
otherwise his integrity cannot be firm, nor the benevolence of 
his heart extensive and genuine. But granting that a man may 
be possessed of benevolence of heart, and manifest firm integri- 
ty, whilst his speculative opinions are false or pernicious, we 
institute a comparison on which we are not competent to decide. 
We have not the capacity, nor the means of ascertaining which 
of the two is most beneficial to mankind at large; or whether 
the advantage, in the one case, will outweigh the injury in the 
other. If any judgement could be formed from the comparison 
of matters so heterogeneous, it would appear to be the very re- 
verse of that drawn by this biographer of Dr. Darwin. Errone- 
ous opinions circulated and promoted among mankind at large, 
may do much more mischief, nay, certainly would do much more, 
than the most upright and benevolent conduct could ever coun- 
teract or rectify. So it is to be feared it is with all sceptics.— 
‘Their sentiments have a wide and extensive range; their ami@- 
ble manners and their benevolence are confined to a few. It is 
not true, then, that they manifest a conduct which is more be- 
nevolent to mankind than wholesome speculative opinions. But 
the fact is, that they diffuse around them such notions and prin- 
ciples, as must do much more injury to mankind at large, than 
the most virtuous and charitable demeanour can remedy. The 
balance, therefore, if a balance must be struck, appears to lie 
heavily against Dr. Darwin and his biographer. 

But this panegyrist of Dr. Darwin appears to be, from his own 
showing, but a sort of heathen, and he describes Dr. Darwin, not 
by way of reproach, but. it is presumed, by wav of commenda- 
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tion, as being actually a heathen. ‘‘Generosity,” says he, ‘‘ wit, 
and science, were his household gods.” And were these the 
Penates who received Dr. Darwin's adoration and homage? What 
is this but making Dr. Darwin his own idol, and asserting that 
ihe Doctor worshiped no other god but himself? And this absurd 
and impious statement is like an attempt by this writer to elevate 
Dr. Darwin toa niche inthe Pantheon, and then to prostrate 
himself before the idol, and persuade us to do so along with 
him! I do not mean to say a word of Dr. Darwin’s final state, 
nor should I have thought of referring to him at all, had it not 
been for this absurd and uncalled for attempt to hold him up to 
the admiration of posterity asa sort of little god. He has enter- 
ed on his final state, and received his award from Him to whom 
we are all amenable. Let his memory therefore rest; but let 
not any attempt be made to forestall the suflrages of contempo- 
raries or of posterity, in favoua of scepticism, and infidelity, and 
irreligion. If it be said, that the aphorism must be maintained 
inviolable,—“ Nil nist bonum de morturs,’—l say it must be ob- 
served under the restriction,—‘‘ Nil nist verum de mortuts. '— 
We must not, we ought not, to panegyrize those when dead, who 
merited our disapprobation when alive. 
OBSERVATOR. 
2+ 


UNIVERSAL SALVATION, A VERY ANCIENT DOCTRINE: 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER OF ITS AUTHOR. 


1 Sermon delivered at Rutland, Vermont, in the year 1805. 
By Lemuer Haynes,* A. M. 


Genesis i. 4. 


* And the serpent said unto the woman, ye shali not surely die.” 


The holy scriptures are a peculiar fund of instruction. They 
inform us of the origin of creation ; of the primitive state of man: 


* Mr. Haynes is a coloured man, but a respectable and useful minister of the 
gospel. We have heard it related of him, and have no doubt of its correct- 
u@ss, that when quite a youth, his eagerness for a knowledge of divine truth. 
Jed him to spend the greater part of the mght, lying on his face before the fire, 
until the dying embers ceased to emit their light, storing his mind with use- 
ful knowledge, his Doneten or the man with whom he liv ed, (for we are not 
sure that hee ever was aslave,) having demed him the privilege of a light.— 
‘The sermon which we lay before our readers, has been abridged, and parts oi 
it struck out, since it came from the hands of the author ; so that it can only 
be considered a mere skeleton. It may be proper to s‘ate the circumstance 
that occasioned this discourse, which is as follows: A Universalist preacher, 
solicited the privilege of occupying Mr. H’s. pulpit, to which he assented ;— 
reserving, however, the privilege of immediately opposing him, in what he 
should deem erroneous; and in availing himself of this privilege, he produced 
the sermon. the substance of which its now laid before our readers. 

Rex. Mos 
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of his fali, or apostacy from God. It appears that he was placed 
in the garden of Eden, with full liberty to regale himself with all 
the delicious fruits that were to be found, except what grew on 
one tree—if he eat of that, that he should surely die, was the de- 
claration of the Most High. 

Happy were the human pair amidst this delightful Paradise, 
until a certain preacher, in his journey, came that way, and dis- 
turbed their peace and tranquillity, by endeavouring to reverse 
the prohibition of the Almighty, as inour text, Ye shall not sure- 
ly die. 


She pluck’d, she ate, 
Earth felt the wound ; nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her w orks, gave signs of woe, 


‘That all was lost, MILTON. 


We may attend,—To the character of the preacher; to the 
doctrines inculcated ; to the hearer addressed; to the medium 
or instrument of the preaching. 

I. As tothe preacher, I would observe, he has many names 
given him in the sacred writings—the most common is, the de- 
vil. That it was he that disturbed the felicity of our first pa- 
rents, is evident from 2 Cor. xi. 3, and many other passages of 
scripture. He was once an angel of light, and knew better than 
to preach such doctrines ; he did violence to his own reason. 

But, to be a little more particular, let it be observed. 

1. He isan old preacher. He lived above one thousand se- 
ven hundred years before Abraham; above two thousand four 
hundred and thirty years before Moses; four thousand and four 
years before Christ. It is now five thousand eight hundred and 
nine years since he commenced preaching. By this time he 
must have acquired great skill in the art. 

2. He is avery cunning artful preacher. When Elymas, the 
sorcerer, came to turn away people from the faith, he is said to 
be full of all subtlety, and a child of the devil, not only because 
he was an enemy to all righteousness, but on account of his car- 
nal cunning and craftiness. 

3. He isa very laborious, unwearied preacher. He has been 
in the ministry almost six thousand years; and yet his zeal has 
not inthe least abated. The apostle Peter, compares him to a 
roaring hon, walking about seeking whom he may devour.— 
When God inquired of this persevering preacher, Job ii, 2.— 
‘ From whence camest thou?’ He answered and said, “ From 
going to and fro in the earth, and from walking up and down in 
it.”’ He is far from being circumscribed within the narrow lim- 
its of parish, state, or continental lines; but his haunt and travel 
is very large and extensive 

4. He is a heterogeneous preacher, if I may so express my- 
self. He makes use of a Bible when he holds forth, as in his 
sermon to our Saviour, Mat. iv. 6. He mixes truth with error, 
in order to make it go well. or to carrv his point 
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5. He is a very presumptuous preacher. Notwithstanding 
God had declared, inthe most plain and positive terms, thou shali 
surely die, or in dying thou shalt die, yet this audacious wretch 
had the impudence to confront Omnipotence, and say, Ye shal! 
not surely die ! 

6. He is a very successful preacher. He draws a great num- 
ber after him. No preacher can command hearers like him.— 
He was successful with our first parents, with the old world.— 
Noah once preached to those spirits who are now in the prison 
ofhell; and told them from God, that they should surely die :— 
but this preacher came along and declared the contrary, ye shall 
not surely die. ‘The greater part, it seems, believed him and 
went to destruction. So it was with Sodom and Gomorrah. Lot 
preached to them ; the substance of which was, “ Up, get ye out 
of this place, for the Lord will destroy this city.” Gen. xix. 14. 
But this old declaimer told them no danger, Ye shall not surely 
die. To which they generally gave heed, and Lot seemed to 
them as one who mocked; they believed the Universal preach- 
er, and were consumed. Agreeable to the declaration of the 
apostle Jude, ‘‘ Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about them 
suffered the vengeance of eternal fire.” 

IT. Let us attend to the doctrine inculcated by this preacher 
Ye shall not surely die. Bold assertion! without a single argu- 
mento support it. ‘The death contained in the threatening, was 
doubtless eternal death,—as nothing but this would express 
God’s feeling towards sin, or render an infinite atonement neces- 
sary. ‘To suppose it to be spiritual death, is to blend crime and 
punishment together ; to suppose temporal death to be the curse 
of the law, then believers are not delivered from it, according 
to Gal. 11. 13. What Satan meant to preach, was, that there is 
no hell, and that the wages of sin is not death, but eternal life. 

Tlf. We shall now take notice of the hearer addressed by the 
preacher. This we have in the text, ‘“ And the serpent said 
unto the woman,” &c. That Eve had not so much experience 
as Adam, is evident; and so, was not equally able to withstand 
temptation. This, doubtless, was the reason why the devilchose 
her, with whom he might hope to be successful. Doubtless he 
took a time when she was separated from her husband. 

That this preacher has had the greatest success in the dark 
and ignorant parts of the earth, <s evident: his kingdom is a 
kingdom of darkness. He is a great enemy to light. St. Paul 
gives us some account of him, in his day, 2 Tim. i. 6. “ For of 
this sort are they which creep into houses, and lead captive silly 
women, laden with sin, led away with divers lusts.’ The same 
apostle observes, Rom. xvi. 17, 18. ‘‘ Now I beseech you, breth- 
ren, mark them which cause divisions and offences, contrary to 
the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them. For they 
that are such, serve not the Lord Jesus Christ. but their own 
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je.” 

, LV. The instrument or mediam made use of by the preacher 
will now be considered. This we have in the text. ‘ And the 
serpent said,’ &c. But how came the devil to preach through 
the serpent ! 

To save his own character, and the better to carry his 
point. Hadthe devil come to our first parents personally, and 
unmasked, they would have more easily seen the deception. The 
reality of a future punishment, is at times so clearly impressed 
on the human mind, that even satan is constrained to own that 

there is a hell; although at other times he denies it. He does 
not wish to have it known, that he ts a har; therefore he con- 
ceals himself, that he may the better accomplish his designs, and 
save his own character. 

2. The devil is an enemy to all good, to all happiness and ex- 
cellence. He is opposed to the felicity of the brutes. He took 
belight in tormenting the swine. ‘The serpent, before he set 
up preaching Universal Salvation, was a cunning, beautiful, and 
happy creature; but now his glory is departed; “for the Lord 
said unto the serpent, because thou hast done this, thou art curs- 
ed above all cattle, and above every beast of the field; upon 
thy belly shalt thougo, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of 
thy life.” There is, therefore, a kind of duplicate cunning in 
the matter; satan gets the preachers and hearers also; 


And is not this triumphant flattery, 
And more than simple conquest in the foe. YOUNG. 


Another reason why satan employs instruments in his ser- 
vice is, because his empire is large, and he cannot be every 
W re himself. 

. He has alarge number at his command, that love and ap- 
BO: e of his work, delight in building up his kingdom, and stand 
ready to go at his call 


INFERENCES. 
The devil is not dead, but still lives; andis able to preach 
as well as ever, Ye shall not surely die. 
Universal Salvation is no new fangled scheme, but can 
hoast of great antiquity. 

3. See areason why it ought to be rejected, because it is an 
ancient devilish doctrine. 

4. See one reason why it is, that satan is such an enemy to 
the Bible, and to allthat preach the gospel, because of that in- 
junction, “ And he said unto them, go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved;” but ‘ he that believeth not, shall be 
damned.”’ 

5. See whence it was that satan exerted himself so much to 
convince our first parents that there was no hell! because, the 
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denunciation of the Almighty was true, and he was afraid they 
would continue in the belief of it. Was there notruth in future 
punishment, or was it only a temporary evil, satan would not be 
so busy, in trying to convince men that there is none. It is his 
nature and his element to lic. ‘‘ When he speaketh a lie, he 
speaketh of his own; for he is a liar, and the father of it.” 

6. We infer that ministers should not be proud of their preach- 
ing. If they preach the true gospel, they only, in substance, re- 
peat Christ’s sermons; if they preach ye shall not surely die, they 
only make use of the devil's old notes, that he delivered almost 
six thousand years ago. 

7. It is probable that the doctrine of Universal Salvation will 
still prevail, since this preacher is stillalive, and not in the least 
superannuated; and every eflort against him, only enrages him 
more and more, and excites him to new inventions and exer- 
tions to build up his cause. 

To close the subject: As the author of the foregoing discourse 
has contined himself wholly to the character of Satan, he trusts 
no one will feel himself personally injured by this short sermon : 
But should any imbibe a degree of friendship for this aged divine, 
and think that | have not treated this Universal Preacher with 
that respect and veneration which he justly deserves, let them 
be so kind as to point it out, and I will most cheerfully retract ; 


for it has ever been a maxim with me, Render unto all their 
dues 
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CANADA. 


Hetract from the proceedings of the United Associate Synod of 
Scotland in April, 1825, 


‘There was presented and read, a letter from the Rev. A. Bul- 
lions, and P. Bullions, members of the Presbytery of Cambridge, 
State ot New York, belongig to the Associate Synod of the 
United States, addressed to the Rev. Dr. Ferrier, stating that 
application has been made to said Presbytery, at different times, 
and by different persons in Upper Canada, for supply of Sermon; 
giving such an account of that part of the country, as proves 
that they stand much in need of the means of religious instruc- 
tion, and requesting the Synod to send out ministers, and to aid 
them with money. ‘The Synod sympathizing with the condition 
of our brethren in Upper Canada, and approving warmly of the 
zeal of the Presbytery of Cambridge, agreed to recommend this 
object to the attention of the Probationers, and appointed Drs. 
Dick, Ferrier and Mitchell, and Mr. Kidston, a Committee, (Dr. 


Mitchell, Convener,) to employ measures for carrying it into 
effect. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Society (in connexion with the Church of Scotland) for promoting 
the religious interests of Scottish Settlers inthe British Provinces of 
North America. 

Giasgow, 15th April 1825. 

At a puBLiIc MEETING this day held inthe Trades’ Hall, The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie in the Chair, it was moved by 
Kirkman Finlay, Esq. seconded by the Rev. Dr. Codman of Bos- 
ton, United States, and unanimously resolved, That a Society 
shall be formed in this City and neighbourhood, for the purpose 


of promoting the religious interests of Scottish Settlers in Brit- 
ish North America: 


| The following articles of the Constitution point out the nature and object 
of the Association. | 


I. The name of the Society shall be “ The Society(in con- 
nexion with the Established Church of Scotland) for promoting 
the Religious Interests of Scottish Settlersin British North 
America.” 

If. Its object shall be to promote the moral and religious in- 
terests of the Scottish Colonists in North America, by sendin 
or assisting to send out Ministers, Catechists, and Schoolmas- 
ters; by donations of Bibles; and by such other means as to the 
Directors shall seem most expedient. 

Ill. The business of the Society shall be managed by a Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four, half Clergymen, and half Laymen; along 
witha President, Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretaries. 
The Committee of Directors shall meet at Glasgow as often as 
circumstances may require; the meetings to be called by the 
Secretaries; and Five to constitute a quorum. 

[V. No person shall be taken into the service of the Society, 
or patronised by it, without the consent of three-fourths of the 
Directors present ; and all motions on this subject shall lie on the 
table from one meeting to another. 

V. No Minister shall be sent out under the patronage of the 
Society, who has not been Licensed or Ordained by one of the 
Presbyteries of the Established Church; and no Teacher or 
Catechist, who is not a Communicant with the Established 
Church. 

VI. The design of the Society being to assist British Settlers in 
the Colonies to provide themselves with the means of religious 
improvement, the Society shall not grant pecuniary aid, except 
there shall be first an application from the Settlers themselves, 
or on their behalf, accompanied with an engagement on their part 
to such an extent as, inthe peculiar circumstances of each case, 
may appear necessary to a majority of the Directors. 

VII. That a Depository shall be opened in Glasgow for the re- 
ception of Bibles and approved books, which may be contribut- 
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ed by the friends of the Society for the purpose of transmission 
to the Colonies. 


—~ + 
CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


The Rev. Mr. Hough, Chaplain to the East India Company 
at the Madras station, makes the following statements in reply 
to the assertion of the Abbe Dubois, that Christian missionaries 
have made no converts in India. [.1. M. Reg. 


I will not dwell upon the native congregations—amounting to 
about one hundred and sixty—assembled by the Baptist, the 
Church, the Methodist, the London, the Scottish, and the Ame- 
rican Missionary Societies, in different parts of India, siuce they 
do not consist entirely of Christians. 1 will, however, state, that 
those Societies can enumerate nearly THREE THOUSAND 
CONVERTS, who have renounced all their superstitions, have 
embraced the Christian faith upon principle, are living according 
tothe Saviour’s commands, and thus adorning their profession in 
the midst of idolatry and iniquity. The strictest attention is paid 
to their moral conduct : and when it ts not in conformity with 
their profession, they are suspended, and denied the privilege of 
communion, until the missionary is satisfied as to the sincerity of 
their repentance. Many have died in the faith, and given every 
proofthat divine grace had regenerated their hearts. 

Here I might close my argument with triumph! But I have 
not done.—There is a body of Christians in South India to which 
{ have not referred. They are the fruits of the labours of the 
Danish missionaries at Tranquebar, and the German missiona- 
ries of the Christian Knowledge Society, and have been convert- 
ed at different periods during the last century. They occupy 
eight principal stations—Verpery, Tanjore, Tranquebar, Trichi- 
nopoly, Tinnevelly, Cuddalore, Madura, and Ratmnad. They 
are to be found also, in small,numbers, scattered through many 
villages of South India. When I state them at twenty thousand, 
I estimate them far below their actual number. 

The work from which this extract was taken, was first pub- 
lished about a year ago. ‘Of course” says the Editor of the 
Boston Recorder, “ the statements cannot extend to the present 
time. Yet we know, that within the last year or two, many of 
the missions in India, have been signally favoured. We know, 
that within this period the Divine blessing has been bestowed in 
a wonderful manner upon the American Mission in Ceylon; and 
that of 200 youth in the several Boarding Schools, more than one 
third give evidence of having tasted and seen that the Lord is 
good. * We know that almost before the missionaries could gath- 
er in the fruits of the first revival, a second commenced; and, it 
may be continues to the present day. 

In the early part of 1823, there were in the Boarding Schools 
at Ceylon, 152 students, besides several on probation. Of this 
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number, 116 were Vellalas, and 8 Chittys. These two casts are 
high, compared with others in the District of Jaffna, except the 
Brahmins. There were also 10 Madapallys; which class is very 
respectable. Out of 152 scholars, then, in the Ceylon Boarding 
Schools, at least 134 are of high cast. Ifany one doubts wheth- 
er these scholars ought to be considered “converts,” let it be 
remembered, that 44 of their number were to be admitted to the 
Lord’s table, oo the 20th of January last, according to the strict 
rules of evangelical Christians in this country. In other words, 
after a trial of several months from the time they began to hope, 
they give satisfactory evidence of a change of heart. The whole 
number of native members of the church gathered by the Ame- 
rican missionaries in Ceylon, including the above, is more than , 
seventy.’ 
~ OB OH 


MADRAS AND SOUTH-INDIA MISSION. 


The Corresponding Committee of Madras had continued, with the best 
effect their vigilant superintendance of the Society’s concerns in the South of 
India. In the different stations of this mission, there are employed 9 Europe- 
an Missionaries ; assisted by 8 Europeans, of whom 7 are females, and by 143 
native men and youths—forming a total of 160. The schools, at the last re- 
turns, amounted to 119; and contained 4,287 boys, 40 girls, and 45 students 
at Cotym College—making a total of 4,372 scholars. The Corresponding 
Committee had collected a mass of information relative to the state of the na- 
tives in some of the chief districts of the Madras Presidency, which cannot fail 
to afford most valuable aid to the Society. Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Missions had been established, at different periods, in several parts of the 
countries composing the southern portion of the Indian peninsula. Brahmini- 

cal influence is generally on the decline—and there is no aversion, on the part 
of the people, to receive books, or to listen to discourses on religious subjects. 
Every year witnesses increased proofs of the value and importance of mission- 
ary establishments in this country, and their growing efficiency and utility. 
— — 
OPINION OF DR. JOHNSON, WITH RESPECT TO MISSIONS AND 
TRANSLATIONS. 

‘There are persons who would pay much more respect to the opinion of that 
colossus in English literature, Dr. Johnson, on any subject of morality or reli- 

ion, than to the opinion of missionaries, or of their patrons. If these pages 
should fall into the hands of any such persons, we entreat them to consider the 

following short extract from Boswell’s Life of Johnson : 

“7 did not expect to hear,” says the Doctor, “that it could be in an assem- 
bly convened for the propagation of Christian knowledge, a question whether 
any nation, uninstructed in religion, should receive instruction; or whether 
that instruction should be imparted to them by translation of the Holy Books 
into their own language. If obedience to the will of God be necessary to hap- 
piness, and knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, | know not how 
he that withholds this knowledge, or denies it, can be said to love his neigh- 
bour as himself. He that voluntarily continues ignorant is guilty of all the 
crimes which ignorance produces: as to him that should extinguish the ta- 
pers of a light-house, might justly be imputed the calamities of : shipwreck,— 
Christianity is the highest perfection of humanity; and as no man is good, but 
as he wishes the good of others, no man can be good in the highest degree who 
wishes not to others the largest measure of the greatest good.” 

The Doctor proceeds to represent it as one of the greatest of crimes “ to 
omit for a year, or for a day, the most efficacious method of advancing Chris- 
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tianity, in compliance with any purposes that terminate on this side the 
ve.’ 

“ Let it be remembered,” says he in conclusion, “ that the efficacy of igno- 
rance has been long tried, and has not produced the consequences expected. 
Let knowledge, therefore, take its turn, and let the patrons of privation stand 
aside, and admit the operation of positive principles.” 

These opinions were expressed long before any of the great modern exer- 
tions for the diffusion of the Gospel were commenced. What would the Doc- 
tor have said at the present day? and where would he have found terms 
strong enough to express his approbation of these exertions, or his condemna- 
tion of indifference or opposition to this cause? [ Miss. Herald. 

—~>—— 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The following statements were recently made by the Rev. Dr. Ely, of Phi- 
ladelphia, before the Massachusetts General Association. [.4. M. Reg. 


The General Assembly comprises, at the present time, fourteen Synods ; 
each of which, on an average, has greater territorial limits than the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. These Synods comprehend eighty-one Presbyte- 
ries ; each of which consists of one ruling elder from each congregation within 
certain Presbyterial limits, together with all the ordained ministers resident 
in the same. In all these Presbyteries united, there are now living, according 
to the statistical returns of the two last years, one thousand and eighty-eight 
Ministers of the Gospel. Inthe year preceding May last, twenty Presbyterian 
clergymen departed this life. The Licentiates of the Presbyterian Church 
are 175, and Candidates for license 200. Eighteen hundred and sirty-six 
churches, and about 118,000 communicants have been actually returned, but 
several Presbyteries have made no returns; and at the lowest calculation, 
there are now 2,000 churches, and 150,000 communicants under the spiritual 
eare of the Assembly. The number of communicants added in the two last 
years, according to actual returns, exceeded 20,000; the adults baptized in the 
same time exceeded 5,000; and the infants baptized were a little more than 
20,000. 

The Board of Education under the care of the Presbyterian Assembly, ei- 
ther directly or by its auxiliaries, collected and expended $14,000 last year, in 
aiding 225 indigent young men in pursuing their studies with a view to the 
Christian ministry; and in the year preceding the last, it expended $10,000 
for the same object. During the last year, about $12,000 were given toward 
the foundation of sch olarships in the Theological Seminary at Princeton; and 
about $20,000 for the establishment of professorships. In this Seminary there 
are 110 pupils; at Auburn, in N. Y. about 30; at Hampden Sidney, Va. about 
10; and in Maryville, in Tenn. about 15; making in all, 165 students in 
Theological Schools, connected with the Presbyterian Church. Nearly one- 
half of the churches under the care of the Assembly, are now vacant, and so- 
cieties in that connexion are likely to multiply more rapidly than their licen- 
tiates, 

8 Orr 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. has our best thanks for his valuable communication, and as he evi- 
dently holds the pen of a ready writer, a continuation of such favours would 
be highly gratifying to us and to our readers; and we hope not unpleasiyg to 
himself. 


We expect to hear from Philalethes soon, his last communication has been 
received. We also wish to hear from our other southern correspondents as 
coon as possible, 





